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EXTERNALITY AND INHIBITION 1 

rpHAT the object known is not affected or altered by the act of 
-*- knowing it, seems to be one of the cardinal doctrines of the neo- 
realistic position; and conversely that the existence of an idea in 
consciousness does not necessarily imply a corresponding objective 
reality, nor a subsistential, much less a substantial, form of exist- 
ence on the part of the idea itself. " ' A cat may look at a king, ' but 
that makes no difference to the king who is looked at," a neo-realist 
remarks, "though it may be a significant moment to the cat who 
looks. And if the cat instead of looking at a real king dreams of a 
king that is unreal, why here again the only difference is to the cat. 
When Puss abandons these royal pageants and goes on her way, she 
does not . . . take with her either the veridical or the hallucinatory 
king. She takes with her not the object remembered, but only the 
memory of the object. And while these kingly memories may be 
precious and profitable to her, they are without the slightest conse- 
quence for their majesties." 2 

To take another illustration from the realm of animal psychol- 
ogy. The pike, or the perch, is taught to inhibit its normal instinct 
to prey upon minnows by means of a transparent glass plate placed 
between it and the smaller fry. After many a vain dash against the 
invisible barrier, it surrenders its usual type of response to the 
stimulus afforded by the propinquity of the minnows, and on the 
removal of the glass plate it can be trusted to molest them no longer. 
If the pike still continues to regard the minnows from time to time, 
and there is some evidence that it does, it may be said to have fairly 
started on the way toward a realistic position. It is beginning to 
know minnows. Before, in the naturalistic state of existence, the 
minnow was, we may suppose, merely a darting gleam and a satis- 
fied appetite. But now it is not inconceivable that the sadder but 
wiser pike is dimly conscious of "their silver bellies on the pebbly 
sand," rather than of its own. 

The doctrine that the act of knowing does not affect or alter the 
object is limited, so I understand, to the knowledge process. It does 
not apply to non-cognitive relations between organism and environ- 
ment. Thus, one organism may act on another organism or on an 
object in such a way as to produce a profound alteration in its ap- 
pearance, character, or behavior. So far, I have found nothing in the 
neo-realistic doctrine that rules out as illusory the alterations in things 
produced by this, that, or the other agency. You may build up or you 
may destroy, you may be worn by time or you may be rejuvenated 

1 Bead at a meeting of the Western Philosophical Association, April 9, 1914. 

2 W. P. Montague, ' ' Unreal Subsistence and Consciousness, ' ' The Philo- 
sophical Review, Vol. XXIII. (Jan., 1914), page 51. 
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by life in the open, as freely under realistic auspices as under any 
other (although from the standpoint of realistic epistemology this 
freedom may be indistinguishable from negative and abstract free- 
dom, like freedom to starve, or like the freedom of the infinite limbo 
circumjacent to the Euler circles). But be it remembered that when 
and as you come to know an object or a relation, you do not in and 
through knowing it affect or alter it. With a candle you may set fire 
to your house and be the means of changing it to a heap of ruins. 
But as a knower of that house your knowledge of it is, to borrow an 
illustration from a realistic writer, like the candle which illuminates 
the objects in a room without altering them. And the illustration 
of the illuminating candle would fail us if there chanced to be ex- 
posed to its rays a sensitive photographic plate. 

To know is to refrain. To perceive is to let be. To understand 
is to stand aloof. Noscere est inhibere. In Thoreau's phrase, "A 
man is wise in proportion to the number of things he can afford to 
let alone." 

The realistic psychology is sound, I submit, as far as it goes. In- 
hibition is an essential factor in knowledge. 3 Responses, instincts, 
habits, that ordinarily in their functioning produce changes in the 
objects furnishing the accustomed stimuli, are held up. Other re- 
sponses are stimulated which leave the object, for the time being at 
least, unmolested. The direct response is inhibited and becomes the 
stimulus to an indirect response. We learn to observe, to recon- 
noiter. We learn to become objective, to suspend action, pending in- 
vestigation of possibilities. We withdraw more and more from any 
attempt to influence the object in terms of personal control or manip- 
ulation. We come to desire rather the more indirect control which 
results from a deeper and more sympathetic understanding of the 
nature of the object itself. In his quarrel with the subjective ideal- 
ist, the realist appears to have seized upon and generalized a signifi- 
cant phase of the cognitive process, that of inhibition, a phase essen- 
tial to the transformation of action from direct alteration of objects, 
in food-getting, constructive, and other forms of manipulation, to more 
indirect and possibly more effective modes of alteration, and a phase 
which a subjective positivism naturally disregards. With justice the 
realist may be said to criticize an idealistic, humanistic, panpsychic, 
pragmatic, radically empiric interpretation, or any other interpreta- 
tion of the cognitive process, if it seems to offer the easy way of 
immediacy, the short-cut of intuition, the direct response of manipu- 
lation, for the more self-denying, more patient, and more discrimi- 

s I am indebted to Professor A. H. Lloyd 's earlier teaching on the subject 
of inhibition, especially as regards the r6le of inhibition in perception. 
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nating envisagement of a stubborn world of objective conditions, 
yes, of external things and relations. 

But the doctrine of the essential externality of cognitive relations 
suggests that the realist has remained behind in one stage of the cog- 
nitive process, that he resembles the pike, or the perch, in the experi- 
ment, in that he goes on believing that there is a barrier between 
himself and the world of things and relations after the barrier has 
been removed. (Or is it always an irremovable barrier?) His be- 
lief may be an artefact, the product of an artificial condition, the 
artificiality of which he does not suspect, even after the externality 
becomes as an existence purely illusory. Possibly a subjective ideal- 
ist has in him the best material for a neo-realist. Naive conscious- 
ness of complete adequacy, fondly cherished by an idealist, when 
broken against the impenetrable barrier of some brute fact may give 
rise to a sense of subjective limitation and of externality not easy 
to shake off. 

What I would suggest by way of criticism of the realistic doctrine 
in question is that the inhibitory stage of development, to which the 
externality answers, may become an arrested stage of development, 
that it may be singled out and loaded until it becomes dominant, that 
it may be saturated until it tends to precipitate in fixed forms, that 
it may be fed until it becomes hypertropied. 

It is not so much that realism may be charged with confusing the 
arrest of a stage of development with the facts regarding the normal 
function of the stage, as it is that realism may be interpreted (log- 
ically, if not historically) as reflecting conditions of the present time 
which tend to produce the arrest. It has become a matter of com- 
mon experience that the multiplication of labor-saving devices, the 
application of science and invention to trade and industry, have made 
products increasingly accessible to many and processes increasingly 
remote. This applies not only to those products that are deemed the 
necessities of life, but also to the sciences and to the arts. Knowledge 
of the results of scientific inquiry and participation in the enjoyment 
of creations of art are increasingly available. The technique of both 
science and art has become correspondingly complex and difficult. 
Furthermore, the consumption of ready-made products and the ex- 
citations afforded by expertly elaborated forms of esthetic gratifica- 
tion may tend to arrest the development of productive capacity. The 
road forks. As the technique of production, industrial, scientific, or 
artistic, becomes increasingly difficult, and as the products become 
increasingly accessible, capacity for mastering technique is corre- 
spondingly undeveloped, and the individual as individual comes to 
count for less, except in a comparatively few eases of extraordinary 
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talent or opportunity. And even in these cases, the gap between the 
amateur and the expert becomes more and more noticeable. 

In the development of a fairly complex form of skill, there is 
likely to be a point at which the old, relatively direct and immediate 
form of control is relinquished, and the new form of control of a 
more efficient type has not yet been worked out. The process of re- 
construction does not always go on smoothly and without interrup- 
tion. There is a halting stage. At this stage externality as a per- 
ception comes home to the learner with convincing force, — the alien 
quality of his instrument, as yet unmastered, of his medium, as yet 
refractory, of his technique, as yet insecure. The halting stage may 
stretch out in a long plateau, and there is the temptation to give over 
the pursuit of the skill and to appropriate instead the results of the 
more persistent or of the more fortunate. On this plateau is pitched 
the camp of the doctrine of external relations, a sort of half-way 
house. Normally this stage, having served a purpose, is transcended. 
Externalism gives way to a fuller and freer participation. But we 
are concerned here with the norm only as it may serve to throw the 
subnormal, the arrested development, into relief. A completely ex- 
ternalized world, a world between which and ourselves the screen 
had become more and more opaque until no hint of what was behind 
it ever passed through, would not be known, of course, even as exter- 
nal, except for reminiscence. The sense of externality arises out of 
a situation in which our commerce with some object is disturbed, pre- 
vented, inhibited, and yet in a measure persists. We are compelled 
to take a part for the whole. 

It is important to have externality pointed out as a fact. One 
might go almost as far as to say that the sense of externality, the 
awareness of externality, the sense which realizes the resistance 
offered by things and relations to the ready responses of manipula- 
tion, or to the facile play of thought and feeling, is a sense of value 
akin to, if not derived from, the sense which holds certain things 
and relations sacred, inviolate, taboo. It is important to have exter- 
nality pointed out as a fact, not only as a protection of hard-won 
values, but also as a criticism of the individual who confuses his ex- 
perience of partial and facile participation in some of these hard- 
won values with the fuller and freer participation that comes only 
with discipline. 

The individual has fared ill at the hands of the realist. His puny 
mental states have been rather mercilessly contrasted with the endur- 
ing realities of science, history, and nature. He is hardly more than 
"material" for the statistical button-molder to melt and flow into 
the external form of a probability curve. However unwarranted 
this sweeping disparagement of the individual may be, it may 
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well be heeded by the sort of individualism that, confusing the 
shadow with the substance, is blissfully unconscious of its exter- 
nality to what it seems so intimately to possess. Partial participation 
in industrial processes through some narrowly specialized routine 
function, closely supervised, or through consumption of the mere 
skimmings of products ; and similarly in the various forms of science, 
art, and institutional life, — this partial participation is prone to 
harbor the illusion of more or less complete participation. It is this 
illusion which the realistic doctrine may be interpreted as correcting 
by bringing it to consciousness, as if it were to say to this sort of 
individualism, "This property, which you claim to have produced; 
this art, which you seem to have expressed or appropriated; this 
science, which you, memorizing, have made so much your own that 
you are willing to believe that it was never anything but a part of 
your thought ; — all these things are, in spite of the idealistic view of 
life that you may profess, external to yourself, and what you call 
these things are external to them. "What you call wealth, whether 
you are a drudge or an idle annuitant, is an abstraction to the pro- 
ducer of values ; what you call art, whether you are a philistine or 
an esthete, is alien to the cause of beauty which the artist serves; 
and the knowledge which you call science is the empirical informa- 
tion of the scientist. All of the real things referred to here are 
external to you. You have not participated in them. Your ideas 
about them, your illusions of them, 'are without the slightest conse- 
quence for their majesties.' " Accessibility of absorption and in- 
accessibility of productive participation have amounted to a barrier. 
"To my astonishment," said Thoreau, "I was informed, on leaving 
college, that I had studied navigation ! — why, if I had taken one turn 
down the harbor I should have known more about it. ' ' 
To sum up briefly : 

1. The doctrine of the externality of relations, the doctrine that 
the objects of knowledge, things as well as relations, are not affected 
or altered by the act of knowing them, refers to the inhibitory aspect 
of the knowledge process. 

2. A tendency to generalize this externality of relationships, how- 
ever great the provocation to do so in the face of a subjective ideal- 
ism, a tendency to regard that which exists for a phase of the knowl- 
edge process as existing independently, or absolutely, or as existing 
in any other sense than for a phase of reconstructive thought and 
action, marks an arrest of a stage of development. 

3. Arrested development of this type is itself an existence or fact. 
The increasing accessibility of the products of industry, art, and 
science and the increasing inacessibility of productive participation 
in corresponding processes amount to an artificial and largely un- 
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suspected barrier between native capacities and their normal devel- 
opment. The most deadly sort of externalism is unconscious exter- 
nalism, complacent, even idealistic externalism. The realistic doc- 
trine of the externality of relations may be interpreted as a reflec- 
tion of this very real sort of externalism ; and as remedial in bring- 
ing it to consciousness and correcting its illusions. 

WlLLAED C. GOEE. 

University of Chicago. 



CONCEPTS AND EXISTENCE: A REPLY TO 
PROFESSOR PITKIN 

WHEN I wrote down the reflections to which I had been stimu- 
lated by Professor Pitkin 's article on ' ' The Empirical Status 
of Geometrical Entities" x I knew that much that I said was obscure, 
and I am certainly to blame if Professor Pitkin believes that he 
differs from me when he states as his own opinion precisely the one 
that I sought to defend. There is, however, one point on which he 
may disagree with me, and of that presently; but even so, I doubt 
whether the difference is more than one of terminology or, at most, 
of emphasis. Meanwhile let me be as direct and as simple as I can. 

A statement by the "New Realists," for which I have been very 
grateful, is the declaration in their book that logic (including, I sup- 
pose, mathematics) is a non-existential science. I asume that the 
geometrical entities under discussion are the lines, circles, ellipses, 
etc., that are the subject-matter of elementary geometry. But if 
logie (including mathematics) is a non-existential science, these geo- 
metrical entities must be a non-existential subject-matter. Now 
whatever an object of sense-perception may be, it is not non- 
existential. But if this is true, what we perceive when we see the 
straight edge of a building or the disk of the sun just above the 
horizon is not a geometrical entity. And I am not sure that Professor 
Pitkin holds that it is. 

This is not, however, to deny, or in any way to compromise, the 
empirical status of geometrical concepts. It involves no insinuation 
that we know universals by a transcendental faculty of the intellect. 
But in order to escape from that superstition and establish the 
empirical status of universals, we are not obliged to forget that 
their nature is logical and not existential. And nothing that is per- 
ceived can, it seems to me, be that sort of thing. 

Let us admit, however, that we do perceive genuine straight lines : 
We do not, as Professor Pitkin says, perceive them as definitions ; we 
do not, i. e., perceive them as logical entities. What, then, is the 

i This Journal, Vol. X., page 393. 



